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NOTES ON EURIPIDES. 


A TRUE dramatist, unlike a novelist, is for all time. His art 
has fewer trappings, and in it spirit speaks more directly to 
spirit. Euripides, the Human, belongs as much to us as to the 
Athenians who idolised him. For this very reason he has also 
had bitter enemies, not only among his own people, but in l a t er 
times. The spirit that loves precedent and lives by convention 
is at war with him. He has been accused of lowering the 
dramatic ideal, of teaching immorality, of introducing religious 
innovations. As regards the first point ; his conception of the 
drama was an entirely new one to the Athenians. They had 
been accustomed in the theatre to gaze awe-struck at mighty 
heroes and the majesty of kings ; Euripides did not hesitate to 
represent these idealised personages according to the facts of 
daily life; for the gold and purple of princes, he would show 
them beggars in rags. The drama had been symbolic, speakin* 
to the people from Olympian heights ; he made it explanatory, 
on a level with them. The characters of the old dramatists had 
,s > both gods and men, were individuals His 
nVht<i • W ^ „ A1< : eStis ’’ 1S a burl y magistrate, jealous of his 
different- r °’i n ^ same P^’ ,s a cultivated gentleman, 

- Ion ’ :^° WeVer ’ m the benev °lently selfish Apollo of the 
as he liWpQ * P aren tal government ” manner, does 

he end ha, 7 0th " ^ ^ Proves to then, in 
“cr“c= a. A ™ aM for th * H°od. The heroine of the tragic 
at the altar that’ 3 * a ^P ears ‘ n the land of the Tauri, an assistant 
«o fineted,ewl'” ed E ; , . th !' Uma ; Wood, as a -nice girl," given 
cate picture of the f a * npides . ,s for ab t'tne. The clear, deli- 
her mother’s hand ir y° un o girl, arrayed as for her nuptials by 
baby brother and ^ re j°i c mg household ; the wondering 

veil, the bride’ was to ° Vvhom > P ee P>ng through her fine 

back soon and spp i? S 7- ^' SS ^ arew ell ; the promise to come 
866 her fnends again, while, unknowing, she is 
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«nt forth to a bloody death, the victim of a lather’s ambition 
and the coatse necess.ttes of war-appeals to our sense of pathos 
to-day as strongly as dtd to that of the audience a" 
Athens. av 

..Euripides’ transmutation of mythical beings into everyday 
people comes upon us sometimes with the sort of shock one 
would feel on finding a Druid in a London drawing-room 
discussing o d age pensions. Alcestis is revealed to us out of 
legendary clouds as a refined modern lady, whose share in 
the cutting to pieces of her old father Pelias is hard to credit 
Euripides has been called a woman-hater; and certainly the 
remarks on women put into the mouths of some of his characters 
are bitter enough ; but no woman-hater could have created 
Alcestis. The representation of her sweet and gracious figure 
reaches the height of pathos ; the details of her calm preparation 
for death are more striking than any heroics ; the due regard 
for appearances ; the bath and the best toilet carefully performed • 
the prayer, the motherly thought for her orphan children, the 
religious rites gone through with unchanging countenance, the 
one irrepressible burst of grief in the nuptial chamber, the kikdly 
farewell to all the servants, of whom “ none was so mean that 
she did not speak to him and let him speak again” — all these 
make up a story as fresh to-day as when it first was told„ Com- 
pare with this the weak wickedness of Phaedra, whose emotion 
could not rise to the purity of passion, and whose feeble cunning 
could only attempt to cover her guilt by the poison of her 
slander, as the cuttle-fish conceals itself in its own black slime ; 
and the passionate, triumphant wickedness of Medea, who con- 
sumed her enemies like a devouring flame, and rose victorious 
above them ; and we see that we are in the presence of an artist 
who understood women as no one except, perhaps, Ibsen has 
since done. His drama not only brought down heaven to 
the level of earth, but represented earthly things with a can- 
dour that drew on him the charge of immorality. His first 
Hippolytus ” so shocked Athenian sense of propriety that it 
had to be withdrawn from the stage. In its second form this 
play is apparently referred to by Aristophanes in a sweeping 
condemnation of Euripides’ moral teaching, and the “ unholy 
unions ” he represented on the stage. Elsewhere Aristophanes 
makes Euripides say in defence that the story of Phaedra, on 
which his play was founded, was a true one ; to which liis/Eschyl us 
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answers that it wasjndeed true. but ^ at Jkej)° e t ought to CQn 

gaped in wonder at the silent Niobe of ^schylus, what th 
inquiring nineteenth century is to the visionary middle a ^ 
Not that the Athenians had made much progress in scions? 
inquiry, but the spirit of science was upon them ; they had \7 
their taste for turgid, grand drama, the few solemn words 0 f ^ 
hero or demi-god, the presence of the company of Olynip * 
they liked to see on the stage men and women like themsely 
who talked as they might talk ; the worship of fact had set ’ 
and Euripides, the product of the age, faithfully represented 
both good and evil. But it can have been as an artist only that 
the shows of evil attracted him. In the very play, which by th 
story of Phaedra shocked the moral sensitiveness of some of his 
audience, is portrayed perhaps the most pure and lofty character 
he conceived (in the extant works). The young neophyte just 
admitted to initiation in the highest mysteries, with his virgin 
sou! his deep persona! devotion to the goddess whom he 
idealised the religious fervour of his Orphism (mocked by his ex- 

s^ers to lTT^? 6 thes P irit “ al exaltation that 

seems to shed a halo of mystic light around his brow (a quite 
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been charged Jo T ^ Sentiments - which have sometimes 
aature, and concludprt ^ ^' S ° Wn ‘ ^eld mirror up to 
without example in *” a deep distrust of man, which is not 
vhat was in man k j? 6 a * s ^ or y* Not because he knew what 

“ 0h > Zeus,” cries Medea 6 ? 11 ? knCW that he did not kn °"'' 
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" “ e r Wi " C f P earls b <=r°"= swineVTIneTT^. 

wisdom before dullards, one will be accounted not wise but 
unprofitable. 

There may also be said to be a theory of more modern 
. acceptation attributing a certain sort of immorality to Euripidel 
he is said to have no convictions, but only an intellectual pleasure 
in pitting argument against argument. No true Athenian could 
be insensible to this pleasure, and as he is accused by Aris- 
tophanes of having made the Athenians “talk, see, understand ” 
we may suppose that the habit of argument had strikingly 
increased in h.s time, and that the old-fashioned party set down 
to his teaching what was really the characteristic of the age 
Certainly (to mention two instances among many) inthedis’ 
pute between Pheres and Admetus as to which of them ou-ht 
to die, and the extremely interesting discussion between Jason 
and Medea on the matrimonial compact, there is a delicious 
subtlety in the just appreciation of both points of view and 
the solution is left to the spectator. But a greater than he was 
at the same moment teaching in the same way : Socrates put 
questions, and did not answer them. It is the philosophy of 
Euripides to do the same. But could he, who crowned the self- 
sacrifice of Alcestis with the salvation of Admetus’ soul, be 
a poet without convictions? And who could read Medea’s 
passionate protest against the oppression of her sex, and sup- 
pose that Euripides regarded the subject with indifference ? 
Indeed, his enlightened opinions on the position of women 
appear continually in the plays ; and he has a woman’s insight 
into the hardships of their lives. Some of the sayings of Medea 
(the advanced woman) would appeal strongly to the advancing 
women of the present day, still more strongly to the few pioneers 
of a generation ago. “Verily in many things am I different 
from many mortals,” she piteously exciaims ; and again : “ Not 
now for the first time, but often, has my fame injured me, and 
wrought me much evil.” We can fancy that the dangerous 
ideas on the woman question so boldly set forth in this play 
may have given a shock to Athenian conventionalism, not 
unlike the effect of “ A Doll’s House ” on English minds in our 
own day ; and that a murmuring of new ideas about the consti- 
tution of society might begin to be heard in the clubs and 
wrestling-schools, perhaps even in the secluded women’s cham- 
bers ; while the character of the clever, impious, foreign lady, 
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" " d cast her danserous wiles over Pericles himself, app ^ 

in ^ n ncerli?ng'll>' god* of Olympus, whose reign was „ 
Contra * Eurip ides was naturally among the fi rst / 

'"Tercet the’ ideas of the future. Socrates had f or £ 
"" teaching strange doctrines up and down the city ; doctri„ L , ‘ 

wn.cn laid him open to the imputation o intro ucing newg ods 

Reheion (which of course was not connected for them with the 
idea^of morality), reverence for the Olympian deities, seemed 
to old-fashioned Athenians in danger. The old misbehaving 

Homeric gods could hardly be taken seriously by cultivated 

Greeks of the time of Alcibiades. Yet Euripides seems to 
have believed in a power working for good that “ moved in a 
mysterious way." Orestes complains of the deception prac- 
tised on him by Apollo in leading him to certain death among 
the Tauri, but in the end the promises of the god are mira- 
culously fulfilled ; and in the “ Ion ” Apollo seems at first to be 
reckless of the sufferings he causes, but finally brings things 
round to a happy consummation ; when Athene pronounces the 
moral in majestic words : “ From everlasting the works of the 
gods tarry, but they are mighty in the end.’’ The phase of 
practical religion which attracted Euripides, a kind of philoso- 
phical “God helps those that help themselves," is probably 
summed up in the declaration of Orestes : “ The divine power 
is naturally of more avail for the man of willing heart." 

lhe sneer of Aristophanes — a passionate conservative, a 
social moralist, a man with a mission — about the “amateur 
gods of Euripides, and the list he gives, “ ether, the pivot ol 
the tongue, intelligence, and acute scent,” seem to show that 
Euripides held the powers of the mind and body, and the forces 
of nature, in greater reverence than the legendary gods. I bus 
W ea b ’ s H'ppolytus defies a natural law, personified in the 
go ess Aphrodite, she takes a fearful vengeance. But that he 
p a igh \alue on reverence itself could not be shown more 
“Ch/^ t » n .^ e P* c * ure °f irreverence he gives us in the 
absurdumo* ? 1S ,. creature ’ s views on religion are a reductio aa 
of holdino- * ri Vlews w hich men like Euripides were accuse 
little reason S ^ n0t fear the thunder of Zeus, and sees 
When the n tu SU PP ose t* 11 * Zeus is stronger than himse 
himself i n s ^ ns * ln ? bnn S s snow, he can light a fire and wrap 
. nd snap nis fingers at the snow ; when 
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sends a shower, he can shelter himself in his cave and gor- 
mandise, the only thing he cares for. As for the thunder of 
Zeus, he can make a noise as good himself. The earth per- 
force, whether she likes it, or whether she doesn’t, must brin- 
forth grass to feed his flocks ; his own belly is to him the great- 
est of the gods. It is into the mouth of a belly-worshipper that 
Euripides puts this creed. A comparison is suggested between 
the natural theology of the Cyclops and that of Caliban ; both 
are human monsters, at enmity with the gods, with no instinct 
of worship ; but there is a curious difference between their points 
of view. The classical conception is one of jovial, ignorant 
defiance ; the modern, of helpless hate ; but the main distinction 
between the two is, perhaps, an artistic one ; that while Caliban 
is a dogma personified, the Cyclops is a person. It is this flesh- 
and-blood quality that makes the poems of Euripides always a 
fresh delight ; his men and women do not belong to the world 
of thought— they are alive. A somewhat surprising proof of 
this is the fact that moderns can draw inspiration from his plays 
as from nature itself ; and that an English poet of the nine- 
teenth century has been able to read into the story of Alcestis 
his own meaning, and reproduce it as a fresh creation. His 
is the robust youth of imagination. Compare the emotional 
pessimism of the conception of “ Love and Death ” in the modern 
picture with the idea of the muscular Heracles lying in wait for 
the enemy beside the tomb of Alcestis, his hearty relish of the 
struggle, and the grip of his mighty hands as he cracks the ribs 
of Death. The art of Euripides is sane ; his presentation is 
simple and direct ; his clear and vivid pictures have about them 
something of the rippling light of his own beloved nXiival ’AOiivai. 
He knew what it meant to be an Athenian : in a single perfect 
phrase he has photographed for all ages the life of the citizens 
of Athens : au Sia Xapirporarov j3aivovrt(; afipiot; aWtpoc* 


Untranslatable ; but literally “ever stepping delicately through brightest ether.* 


